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Meitme Asphalt Plants 


Burnt Asphalt means total loss of material plus cost of handling. Burnt kettle 
bottoms mean heavy expense. You take no such risks with a Merriman Plant. Steam 
melting preserves the natural oils in the mixture, and produces a live, long-wearing 
topping, binder, or any other mixture that you want to use. 

Many contractors have turned out 3,000 yards of perfect 2-inch topping in a 10- 
hour day with our No. 1 Railroad Plant. 
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The improved one-car plant measures only 55 Other featuics are: Larger hot-sand bin; in- 

. ° Pes > j oP « agri . hig or , > ; > . TT 

feet over all. It is shorter than any other complete creased mixer capacity; higher power engines; each 

, , unit can be operated separately; extension platform. 
railroad plant, weighs less and costs less to transport. 
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Easy to take down—easy to set up. Write for specifications, testimonials and prices 


BETTER DO IT NOW 
The East Iron & Machine Co. 


Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The Pioneer. Manufacturers of Steam Melting Asphalt Plants 
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Applying some of the 
INDIAN ROAD OILS 
that have been satisfac- 
torily used on the streets 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
the Citizens Road Pre- 
serving Company, annual- 
ly for the last ten or more 
years. 








INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Inc. 


244 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 




















. RITUuMENIZED Roap 
“MIXTURES ¢ 


Che HETHERINGTON 


OAD PLANT 


HAS NO EQUALW5W 
i300 SQ.YARDS PER DAY 





"HETHERINGTON & BERNER S30" 























Sey ~Figure it over again. This 
a time multiply lc. by the num- 
i ber of cubic yards you must 
= load into trucks. Then add 
; One man’s wages for operat- 
3 ing the wonderful Haiss Path 
Digging wagon loader. It has 
those patented revolving self- 
feeding propellers. You will 
land the contract figuring this 
way. 
Booklet No. 219 may 
mean some good cold 
profit. Write for it now. 





GEORGE. HAISS MFG. CO. 


146th Street and Rider Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











THORNTON FIRE BRICK CO. 
PAVING BLOCK 
PAVING AND SEWER BRICK 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
T. J. McAVOY, Pres. D. R. POTTER, Gen. Mgr. 
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SERVICE FIRST! 
IRONSTONE 
BLOCK 


REPRESSED OR 
DUNN WIRE-CUT-LUG 


Terre Haute Vitrified Brick Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 
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example and organize aviation branches of their police 
departments, and yet it is apparent.that air patrolmen 
may soon become necessary, and rules of the air which 
they will enforce for the safety of aviators and of those 
on the ground below. Aviation robberies may take 
the place of automobile robberies, and could even more 
easily elude pursuit unless they could be foilowed. As 
aids to the fire department, aeroplanes have already 
proved their value, and their practical use in many fields 
may develop before we realize it. 





GARBAGE UTILIZATION BY THE ARMY. 


Burning garbage and other refuse is undoubtedly the 
most sanitary method of disposing of it. It is.also per- 
haps the most expensive of those in common use, and 
destroys many matters that could be recovered and 
utilized. The army has in the past used incineration 
almost if not quite exclusively for disposing of garbage 
at its barracks, forts, hospitals and other points of oc- 
cupancy, probably because this matter has been in the 
charge of physicians, and they are, as a class, tempera- 
mentally inclined to consider sanitation as the sole con- 
sideration. From 1900 to 1907 there were, our records 
show, 97 incinerators built in the United States, and 
30 of these were built by the army and navy. Altogether 
they have installed more than fifty plants. 

3ut with the infusion of civilian blood into the man- 
agement of army matters in 1917, and the asking of ad- 
vice from experts and business men, incineration was 
entirely abandoned for utilization; with the result that, 
directly and indirectly, millions of dollars were saved, and 
pork and glycerine produced to meet an urgent need. 
And Mr. Bamman says, in his article last week and this 
that there is nothing to indicate that this gain has been 
offset by any injurious effect upon the health of any 
one, in camp or out. 

Conditions in camps are vastly different from those 
in cities, and because utilization succeeded from ap- 
parently every point of view in the one is no certain 
indication that it should be adopted by all municipal- 
ities. But it has at least been demonstrated that the 
system is feasible and not detrimental to public health, 
and that it should be considered in every study of the 
problem of waste disposal by our cities. 





STATE ROADS WITHOUT BONDS. 
The state of Vermont has introduced one unusual 
feature in its road work, in that it has issued no bonds 
tor this purpose and contemplates issuing none. M. E. 
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Shedd, chief clerk of the highway department, writes 
us: “Vermont has always paid for road work as it was 
finished, and for a number of years has paid special 
attention to maintenance. This policy will be continued.” 

Although no bonds are to be issued, the state will have 
available this year nearly a million and a quarter dollars 
for road construction, of which $622,650 is state appro- 
priation, $125,000 is raised by a state highway tax, 
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$100,000 has been voted by towns, and $362,650 is the 
federal aid apportionment. In addition, there will 
$645,000 obtained from automobile registrations, etc., 
and from towns. 

There are 15,000 miles of road in the state, and 4,3:\) 
miles of this are included in a state highway system; aid 
about 2,000 miles of this system has already been ji 
proved with gravel. 








- SOUTH NORWALK’S NEW STREET LIGHTING © 





Lights and Fixtures Designed Especially for This Installation, Supported on Ornamental Poles That Also 
Carry Wires of Private Companies and of the Municipal Fire and Police Telegraph. 


Just before the United States entered the war, South 
Norwalk, Conn., had started work on an extensive system 
for combining an ornamental street lighting system with 
wire-supporting poles to occupy about two miles of its 


principal streets. The installation had reached such a 
stage that work upon it had to be continued regardless 
of the great difficulties brought on by the war, and the 
construction was finished last fall. The lighting service 
actually became operative last summer, but the installa- 
tion was not entirely completed until early in October. 

The system consists of 143 poles, each pole supporting 
two ornamental lighting brackets and also carrying the 
wires of the Connecticut company, the Connecticut 
Lighting and Power Company, and the Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Company; also 53 poles carrying wires only. A 
part of the cost was paid by these companies, but the 
total cost, which is expected to reach about $40,000, has 
been wholly financed by the profits of the electrical works 
without a cent from taxation, the public treasury or other 
source. 

Preliminary to preparing the final plans and while 
getting the complicated official machinery of the city and 
state in operation and favorable adjustment, much time 
was devoted to studying various types of ornamental 
street lighting, visits being paid to cities in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Central 
West as far as Detroit, Gary, Ind., and Chicago, and to 
a number of places in Canada by one or all of the elec- 
trical commissioners or by Albert E. Winchester, the 
general superintendent of the electrical works. Descrip- 
tions from more remote places were studied, but no type 
of ornamental lighting was found that would properly 
solve all the problems and conditions peculiar to South 
Norwalk ,in view of the necessity for extreme economic 
operation, extensiveness of the system, and the complex 
aggregation of overhead wires which had to be provided 
Zor. Ideas so obtained were utilized, but a complete new 
system was evolved by the collaboration of the General 
Electric Company’s illuminating engineers and experts, 
D. M. Diggs, C. A. B. Halvorsen, Jr., and W. D. Jen- 
nings, with superintendent Winchester. 

The installation, considered by experts to be one of the 
finest specimens of modern standard steel pole line 
construction in existence, carries the wires of two electric 
light and power systems, one electric street railway, one 
telegraph company, and the municipal fire and police 
telegraph systems. It was installed under the provisions 
and requirements of the Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission. Of the 196 steel poles, 143 serve the 
double purpose of carrying wires and also twin lamps 
suspended frem curved brackets, making a total of 286 
lighting units on the nearly two miles of streets. 

'THE POLES. 

The tubular poles consist of three extra heavy pipe sec- 

tions decreasing in size and swaged into each other, with 


a base of cast iron and bracket castings of the same | 
terial, while the cross-arms carrying the wires ar 
wood brought from the Pacific Coast. The setting 
the poles was one of the most important and exactin; 
well as difficult details of the work; this being due 
only to their length, which was 35 feet, and their ¢g 
weight, but also to the continuous danger involve: 
having to erect them among the existing wooden p 
and wires, which had to remain intact so as to keep 
several electrical systems in continuous operation. | 
pole was set with a surveyor’s transit, due allowa 
being made for strains of the trolley span wire. 
poles were set in solid concrete foundations with their 
bottoms six feet below the surface and resting on metal 
plates imbedded in the earth and surrounded by char- 
coal, for the double purpose of securing positive footing 
and ample electrical grounding for both rigidity and 
public safety from stray currents. 

After the new poles had been set, all wires trans- 
ferred most carefully to them from the old wooden 
poles, and finally these latter, more than two hundred in 
number, were removed. All this was done without any 
accident of consequence, although the wires contained 
electrical currents ranging from 220 to 2300 volts. The 
poles were painted a dark bronze green, with a broad 
band of white which catches the light rays at a plane 
close to the lamps and adds to the illuminating effect. 
The wires are carried a considerable distance above the 
lamps on cross-arms and were carefully lined up. At 
night they cannot be seen at all, and in the daytime the 
appearance offers as little objection as is possible with 
overhead wires. The appearance of the graceful but 
strong steel poles carrying symmetrically strung lines is 
very favorable as compared to the former cumbersome 
and unsightly wooden poles bearing irregular festoons of 
wires. 

THE LIGHTING FIXTURES. 

The city was laid out in four separate circuits and the 
lamps so arranged in the business district that in case 
one circuit became disabled the street would not be in 
darkness, this being effected by using a separate circuit 
for the lamps on each side of the street. The brackets 
were made especially of 1%4-inch wrought-iron pipe with 
a cast-iron scroll, attached to two pole bands, which were 
made hollow. The wires from the lamps leave the pipe 
brackets for the pole at a point opposite the iower pole 
band and thence are carried upward inside the pole inte : 
cap, where they emerge from two outlets and are broug’ 
down outside to tap the proper service wires. Bringi: 
the lamp leads through the upper pole band would ha 
saved a little wire but would have weakened this ban: 
which has to carry most of the weight of the lamp. 

In developing the lamp fixture, the experts nam«¢' 
above decided that, while a standard prismatic band-r: 
fractor gave good distribution, it would be possible ‘ 
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jimprove its appearance and reduce the glare when viewed 
from a point near the pole. This result was obtained by 
combining a frosted bowl with an eight-inch band re- 
fractor. A two-inch hole in the bottom of the bowl gives 
ventilation and permits dust and insects to fall out, while 
collection of dust on the inside is avoided by the smooth 
aiid steep interior surface. The smooth and steep exterior 
also prevents the collection of dust and rain-water and 
the alighting of birds upon the lamp. A standard series 
socket with film cut-out is used for the lamps, the greater 
number of which are 80 c.p. The lamps have an elon- 
eated latch and removable globe holder, and by means 
ol a pole with a lamp remover at one end, the lamps can 

changed easily and the glassware cleaned by an op- 
erator standing in the street. 

\ special casting also was designed with the object of 

ving a good balanced appearance in connection with 
the glassware and brackets used and a shape so that 

rds could not alight upon it, of providing a body large 
ough to accommodate a compensator for use with 
rger lamps, and of facilitating access to the lamp and 
obe for replacement and cleaning. 

While the lamp fixture was designed especiall yfo1 
South Norwalk, the equipment has now been standard- 

ed and can be purchased of the manufacturers. Since 

e glassware described above was designed, an improve- 

ent has been made which adds to the appearance of the 

lobe both day and night and betters the distribution of 
the light. The inner prismatic band and the frosted bow! 
re now made in one piece, outside of which is a prismatic 
bowl which is continuous the full length of the glass- 
are instead of stopping at the lower edge of the band. 

Kighty c.p. lamps were found satisfactory for most of 
the fixtures, but in some cases 100 c.p. lamps were used 
to give additional light. The power required is about 
120 watts per pole, and the poles average 100 feet apart. 
(his makes only 240 watts in the residence section, where 
the lamps are staggered. The lamps are placed 15 feet 

»ove the road surface. 

Mr. Winchester and the electrical commissioners of 
South Norwalk believe that by this system they obtain 
the best illumination possible with available design of. fix- 
tures at an initial and operating cost much less than is 





WEST AVENUE, SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 80 C. P. LAMPS IN NEW FIXTURES. 
The halos do not exist in reality, but are an effect of the camera, as photographers will understand. 
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usual with ornamental systems. The system is orna- 
mental by both day and night, the intensity of illumina- 
tion is high enough for cities of average size and yet 
does not require the large amount of power needed for 
so-called “white way” lighting, and it is safe from the 
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DAYLIGHT VIEW OF SOUTH NORWALK STANDARDS AND 
LAMPS. 
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standpoint of both the passerby and the wire man. It is 
found that the operating maintenance cost of the double 
lamp unit of each standard is between $20 and $25 a year. 
The engineering work of installing the system was done 
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by the J. G. White Engineering Corporation. The lamp 
fixtures and apparatus were furnished by the General 
Electric Company and the special globes by the Holo 
plane Glass Company. 











THE ARMY’S UTILIZATION 


OF CAMP WASTES" 





New Form of Contract Secures Greater Economy in the Use of Food, More Material from Which Glycerine 
Can Be Derived, and Larger Revenue—Tabulated Data from the Various Camps. 





By F. C. 

If, in endeavoring to compare the former contracts 
with those now in force, we assume that the true com- 
position of the garbage produced at the various camps 
conforms to the ideal condition assumed in making up 
the contracts, the present value of the waste can be 
approximately compared with that previous to last July. 
Table No. 3 gives this comparison for each of the Na- 
tional Cantonments and it will be noted that in each 
instance the present value far exceeds that of the pre- 
vious contracts; even the assumption that the present 
per capita wastage prevailed during the older contracts 
would not give values equal to those now being obtained. 

Possibly the most surprising feature indicated by 
Table No. 3. is the wide range in the prices for each set 
of figures. This indicates a considerable field for im- 
provement on the part of the army officials, it hardly 
seeming possible that local conditions can entirely ac- 
count for the variances shown. 

Tables No. 4 and No. 5 give in considerable detail 
the prices paid under existing contracts at the various 
camps. Some very interesting comparisons with Table 
No. 1 are possible. 

Table No. 4 brings out an 
shown in the preceding table. In every instance the 
contract price for “other garbage” is less than that 
for the separated materials. Thus, if any of the material 
which should be segregated finds its way into “other 
garbage” the value given in Table No. 3 immediately 
falls. It is accordingly important to the government 
that segregation as contemplated is actually carried out. 
The percentage figures of Table No. 2 show that a large 
amount of the higher grade material has been sold with 
the mixed garbage and that the values given in Table 
No..3 are higher than those being received. Separation 
in the army is not yet perfect. 

Actual returns show that for the six months ending 
January 1st the new contracts yielded over $500,000 more 
than would have been returned to the government had 
the 1918 contracts still been in force. This in spite of 


objection to the values 





*Concluded from page 308.) 


BAMMAN. 


the fact that with the signing of the armistice the num 
ber of men in camp decreased rapidly and that May an 
June of last year found about 150,000 more men in cam] 
than during any subsequent month. 


It will be noted from Table No. 5 that not all of th 
present contracts are on a separation basis. The camps 
given in this table, however, are mostly so small that 
segregation would result in too small quantities to 
‘warrant handling. In the kitchens of these camps, how 
ever, segregation is practiced and reports are made 01 
a separation basis. 

The reason for particularly specifying the third obje: 
of the new contracts, making available to the govern 
ment any glycerine-containing material, has already 
been mentioned. As a matter of fact, the necessity for 
this action did not arise and although the greater part 
of the segregated meats and fats were treated to r 
cover glycerine, recovery in all but one instance was in 
private plants. 

The original army plan regarding glycerine recove: 
proposed the establishment of 16 rendering plants. Of 
this number only one has thus far been built. The main 
difficulty lay in obtaining the necessary equipment and 
the time required, first, to build the proposed rendering 
plants, and, second, to secure the forces necessary to 
efficiently operate such plants. The reduction in amount 
of meats and fats actually segregated over that assumed 
when the contract was made up, a reduction of around 
7 per cent, seemingly indicates the wisdom of permitting 
the segregated material to be handled in private plants 

The amount of pork and other valuable materials 
available through the utilization of army garbage can- 
not be definitely determined. Experiments have shown 
that an average daily ration of twenty pounds of camp 
garbage will produce a gain of one pound per day in the 
hog. The average wastage for 1918 can certainly be 
assumed as one pound per man per day. For the year, 
this assumption would give 18 pounds of pork as the 
production from the garbage of one man. 

The daily average number of men in camp during 





Table No. 3. 


Comparison of Returns, Contracts Expiring July, 1918, With Present Contracts. 


Approximate Contract Price Per 


Ton for Kitchen Waste. 
. a 





Cantonment. 
I IN nos oss ocicsin vob abe wicigieiew viealsicws $1.87 
EN 6 vaio soles e-isecavissieisiceseswees 1.58 
Oe a re 1.65 
RN ie bd 5 ow ow'eeee deen cisiveeeeiseeee yee 1.64 
Pee go i ioie cg. 5coic cio 0.6.0 # voice we cco drnwieislsiee ores i Be | 
NE OR Sog6 os occ cecccccsevecseseveseses 99 
Rio cp o.wiewieig-eeownaine wale eeleeis 135 
Silversea © Cte. CORIO... ...sccccsccecovccosocecs 1.84 
I ID tg boo de 0-0 6:06 0:0 0:9 0 v0.0.8 06-0 Sees 2.96 
Oe Oe a 1.56 
aio ioa gins cred 00 60 cw Greer eee 1.65 
ee NS, PIII. oi icc cccccccvoececesers 1.64 
EIR ccc cccevdencveveessesees 1.97 
ne a, AE a oo oie Svcs cosie-ncneiseeeee-neee 1.91 
TTEAVEE. (OR PIRNOMIO, POMBE. occ ccccscccecveccecees 1.65 
Lewis: American Lake; Wash ss cco. ccc cccsscce ccc 80 

NOTES: 


pounds per day. 


“Previous to July, 
19 


Since July, 
1918. Remarks. 
$15.07. First price includes receipts for manure 
11.05 
11.98 
12.04 
6.05 
8.97 
9.40 
9.86 
10.76 
6.65 
10.15 
7.41 
9.11 
10.40 
12.13 
5.69 First price includes receipts for manure 





First price includes receipts for manure 


Figures for price prior to July, 1918, are based onthe estimated camp strength and a per capita waste of two 


Figures for price after July, 1918, are based on the estimated camp strength and the percentages of wastes given in the 


text. 





They represent the return with perfect separation; actual returns are somewhat lower. 
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Table No. 4. Contract Prices for Various Classes 
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of Kitchen Wastes, U. S. Army, Effective July 1, 1918. 


5 Bread. Meats & Fats. Bones. Other Garbage. Expiration 
ee ae Station. (a) (b) (c) (d) of Contract. 
Arti ery tveces Counter, Poet Si... oc.cckcikcccecoccvccovs $2.05 $4.02 $0.52 $0.08 June 30, 1919 
Beauregard ...0+..seeseseesseseesseseeserecscrseeacenenees 60 3.00 50 40 ‘June 30, 1919 
oma Bante rerseeeentrthst rics nines inmirepentemene svete’ 2.00 2.00 50 25 June 30, 1919 
GO AE) nwrrasconcrvcccevccscsccvccsceseevesesveseseonssoeses .25 2.00 50 we June 30, 1919 
Crane (1).... 
yo ihe cel lee dala eet bach obsekd. «his adenine, 1.35 1.00 1.00 18 Dec. 31, 1918 
oo acted titet corer g einer eet ee a Sees ea si 6a hamarl dewiech 1.00 2.75 .60 04 June 30, 1920 
En WRAP a ReNeo Favor saronuneensennsesenssonsyneetenantine nes 20 8.00 1.00 .05 June 30, 1919 
Bde ear etbiesesenstntetrnesxenerwsnetebedireathesdesienes 4.33 4.96 95 04% June 30, 1920 
tn eee Seal adie RTA CEE ESE ee ee 1.00 3.00 70 05 June 30, 1919 
7 . DS Fes Sache as ain ale Will og Woh othe we Sa ee RE aneRce eas Oneal 1.50 2.50 50 1834 June 30, 1919 
a ia Sedaris eles eco nelis ietoth ip ich cove owe ale cat sweiete lasso ers Gere ee ee ie 1.50 3.25 .90 12 June 30, 1919 
Seana aes [ob én Obes OEP ec odd ee eee OWS ae be ON CSS ee Ee eb ae eee ou 1.00 4.50 80 05 June 30, 1920 
~ allele a aa de eleetbegheena fihine bhepiebee 25 20 22 10% June 30, 1919 
fenaelere A A (2) Se eee ee PC ee ee rene 1.00 3.25 1.00 12 June 30, 1919 
“ey aa Oe MRT cabo ths bapa det haha Go Kc i ceed ela ai wees tees veue 04 1/6 June 30, 1920 
Toh DON seresececsevcseresererccressesesssesceessseeresesesees 1.50 3.25 90 10 June 30, 1919 
FE aig habs + 48.6 be DEES eos KON R RA One oe NRE oe ss 1 3.25 .90 ll June 30, 1919 
Fe | ee 4 50 60 15 June 30, 1919 
¢ ) ee ee ee 65 65 78 30 Tune 30, 1919 
LAPRERE: RS COMECICUEY ooo. os swiss bile Ndine odddKa sa abedaw hence wnsceur : -40 40 tees 30 June 30, 1919 
— ate 1.25 jaes une 30, 1919 
NS sri oa adn nk ct padeie bedsbomaeancmeddnaieemdadeeaaiatn 17 17% 17Y, 172 ia 30, 1920 
Nh 5h ia tary nas bes And cinco Neng A sanifitte, Svasansab war mecneibdenivs 4.33 5.01 95 05% June 30, 1919 
ET Mii tad 0c vened iia ned sia ammetaeiexddabetwies tee 4.00 90 0514 June 30, 1919 
Se IN go Wa tasn gudisnannernsaniid wieisTatelaleuath vaaieolen een 3.00 2.00 75 02% June 30, 1919 
GE ld Nidnk dimendedantakibiwetanadtdcendcineambiiaecbans 2.00 4.50 75 .06 June 30, 1920 
( lel it sacl katie aid eck uth be Siibnanlnichibinle ana elds auaes 50 50 .50 20 June 30, 1919 
IMIR cas Ksta ak sco id ee ars a Roa nhietvRns te vars sleravee tn hares Sime anete Riba deen 1.50 3.25 1.10 13 June 30, 1919 
RE a ee ee ene Or a sree ETE Fee 1.00 4.50 1.50 .06 June 30, 1919 
hea So oc na soca wos caddie eden ek Phaser cen tosh arate es 1.75 3.50 1.05 16 June 30, 1919 
NN a cna Til Sth Se ect hd ewes cnbghi dali wk Cae teg aad 1.20 2.25 75 Al June 30, 1920 
ha i her ai as th ee lca cs deatarie aed wcada vaceewaaes 25 4.00 90 05% June 30, 1920 
nc. cat acnvinigackil melee du CSM EARN Saeed eee Hoe ewes 1.00 4.50 1.50 .06 June 30, 1920 
SES i ee ee ae ™ e Pr 1.55 June 30, 1919 
ape NN. Ni oi ooo sw oe 6 S204 eeerdi as Cae awd eae eke ee akwle 371 37% 30 374 June 30, 1919 
Ft. Ontario—General Hospital.............. cc ccc ccc eee eee eee — 1.00 1.00 rr June 30, 1919 
Pt, esecrans. (1) 2 COMGTRCUS ois on iiccs dvcesccdvvcswevecwess 1.00 2.50 "65 35 can = a 
i ee ae ee ee ar ere ge . tees tee 27 June 30, 1919 
ee ae) er an : 1.10 ses 15 June 30, 1919 
fe ee |S ee a a 32 32 32 32 June 30, 1919 
RII, RN EEF a ak wd avn.cn dae essiosivansesvuedaawaebeunn mar 08% 15% 1.00 June 30, 1919 
[ot See OEE CED ones ions Wied cad ma eonebeedseneeehaens wen tee eee .06 June 30, 1919 
ee a a) a or ee = wes 1.50 20 June 30, 1919 
ein eae Re ee 6 | en re 2.25 5.50 1.51 Al June 30, 1919 
i, a Cr CO Ce 2 Oe di ivseedekbesasecteweens .. 8.00 1.00 sone June 30, 1919 
SS alanine d edie ans hel caweembdweh 2.65 7.50 1.50 Al June 30, 1919 
bo >” olan Raha RA RRRER ORES idsienit ie 3.00 3,00 75 02% June 30, 1919 
oo a nica dang kidendion 40 2.10 .50 45 June 30, 1919 
Pemerety TREC C1) Foie as.kacwnecaveedswnsineccwseesnewe ie - 1.00 ee June 30, 1919 
Pee ANE, MEO. 65 coo oscnssancesdcwasenbaswadacnece hes — sees 1.00 6.00 (7) 
emer ae NES 80 os ones des eiwascdsKeaWsiannsasacaweneane’ 50 50 Sok 50 June 30, 1919 
eS ere eee ee een ee eee eet .50 .60 50 15 
Pet. 2a. ee EOROGE 80) 1) oe ssi x vennensccvccdapsceviasawn piece 8.50 1.00 iin 
Nt : 10c. per “a 25 (9 
ey ge Wee ge | | ee re re See tener man per 2.00 (10) 
month 
34c. per 7.00 (11) 
RACs PP GRRS TE caine canak oa ciineacsadasnetesnanacedadenes man pet 4.00 (12) 
month. 





Contractor makes collection from messes. 
Contract for sale of “a,” “b,” “c’’ not completed. 


>. Contract may be terminated on 30 days’ notice, when rendering plant is completed. 
. Cooked grease $11.25 per hundredweight; cooked meat, $3.50 per hundredweight. 

5. Cooked grease, $5 per hundredweight; cooked meat $1 per hundredweight. 

6. Cooked grease, $12.50 per hundredweight; cracklings, $4 per hundredweight. 


Cooked grease. 
Cooked grease, 
Cooked bones. 
io. Green bones. 
1’. Raw fat per hundredweight. 


$15.50 per hundredweight. 





1°. Cooked fat per hundredweight. ° 
1918 was approximately 1,500,000. This figure at 18 
pounds per man would give the pork as produced as 
2°,000,000 pounds for the year. 

It is very doubtful if the actual production even 
reached half of this amount. The above estimate 
1akes no ‘allowance for pigs dying, uneaten garbage and 
umerous other factors, all tending to diminish the out- 
ut. It is more than safe to assume, however, that 
1) per cent efficiency was attained or that nearly 11,000- 
‘00 pounds of pork raised on camp garbage was sold 
during 1918. With the need of fats and pork products, 
this was in no sense a small contribution. 


oo rw - 





THE CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION DIVISION 

The work of the Conservation and Reclamation Divi- 
sion is far more extensive than its title would suggest. 
Possibly its full field can best be understood by quoting 
the regulation giving its purpose and function, and by 
outlining the personnel engaged in salvage work. 

The regulation in question (Special Regulations No. 
77) reads as follows: 


The Salvage Division, in addition to the care and dis- 
position of waste products of the army, is charged with 


the following: 
a. The operation of shops for the repair of clothing, 













































































hats, shoes, rubber boots, rubber coats, ponchos, tents, 
leggins, cots, stoves, field ranges, saddles, harness, animal- 
drawn vehicles and other equipment. 

b. The operation of plants for laundering, dry cleaning 
or disinfection of hats, garments, shoes, and equipment 
pertaining to the army as needed for their salvage. 


c. The procurement of repairs and renovation, either 
by contract or by installation, control, operation, and main- 
tenance of the shops, plants, and facilities needed there- 
for, or by a combination of contract and operation thereof, 
as the interests of the service may require. 

d. The salvage and development of agricultural, mineral, 
and forest land owned, purchased, or leased for the army, 
without interfering with authorized gardening and farm- 
ing thereon. 

e. The organization, discipline, training, and command 
of special units, companies and battalions adapted to the 
efficient operation of each authorized activity mentioned 
above; to train men in salvage work for service in the 
United States and overseas; to furnish vocational training 
to enlisted men in the army; and the hiring of necessary 
labor when military organizations are not available or are 
not sufficient. ; 

f. The care and responsibility for all articles turned in 
for salvage and the disposition thereof. 

g. The preventing of all necessary waste resulting from 
the preparation, handling, and consumption of food, co- 
operating for this purpose with schools for cooks and 
bakers; to segregate from the garbage and other waste 
matter fats and other elements that have a commercial 
value, and collect, assort, classify, and dispose of waste 
material in a manner advantageous to the government. 

h. The encouragement and promotion among all, by sys- 
tematic propaganda and salvage; and to impress upon 
every individual in the army the advantage and necessity 
of whole-hearted co-operation in the movement to save by 
intelligent salvage. Everyone in the military service will 
render all possible assistance in this matter, as it is not 
intended that the salvage officer will assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for salvage work. i 

i. The salvage officer, in conjunction with the constructing 
quartermaster, will recommend sites for the necessary new 
buildings for the salvage service at camps, cantonments, 
posts, etc., subject to the approval of the commanding offi- 
cer. The sites recommended should permit the proper 
grouping of the salvage plants in so far as conditions, 
space, and topography will permit. Warehouses should 
have proper railway facilities. 
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SALVAGE ORGANIZATION. 
The salvage company authorized for a camp strengt: 
of 27,000 or more men is made up as follows: 


Section. Commissioned. Enliste 
Headquarters, Administration Section.... 3 43 
ili nei chridia a ai haeieatmdcaerhniues4ina. a 1 302 
Waste Material and Transportation...... 1 82 
teed idcnsasddeheréeededcso< 2 = 

Ry SE I on ccckccecnndcdecseose os 52 
b. Shoe and Harness Repairs............ sie 47 
c. Dry Cleaning and Hat Repairs........ mt 28 
d. Canvas and Hardware Repairs........ - 19 
Animal-drawn Vehicle Repair............. = 15 





Table No. 5. Prices Paid for Camp Wastes at Various 
Camps and Posts. 
Contracts Effective July 1, 1918, and now in Force. 


Camp or Station. Price. 
Douglas, Ariz.*.......... $2.10 per kitchen per month 
Stephen D. Little*..... 30.00 per kitchen per month 
ET Sierras. « siccelcnacstonra 1.25 per kitchen per month 
POMNIOT kidasisivccsccenee 6.00 per kitchen per month 
Barron Ficid™............0: 12.00 per squadron mess 


6.00 per hospital 
12.50 per officers 


Brooks Field*........... 8.00 per kitchen per month 
SO” ee 7.0 per kitchen per month 
Carlstrom Field*........ 5.10 per kitchen per month 
DIOCE PICs... cscs ecccs 4.00 per kitchen per month 
TONY PIGIG . o.c cccsc ces 6.00 per kitchen per month 
Love Field*............. 17.50 per kitchen per month 
Fort Crockett*..........25.25 per kitchen per month 
a? 3.00 per kitchen per month 
Fort Fiaachua™.......... 6.01 per kitchen per month 
Port MCiBtOsh. ......00% 5.00 per kitchen per month 
Fort Sam Houston*.... 10.10 per mess & $31.00 per officers 


kitchen 
Watertown Arsenal*.... 2.00 per kitchen per month 
Camp Forrest, Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga.f.....1 cent per man per 
month 


station per 


Camp Forrest (war 
prison barracks)f..... 50.00 per station per month 
Camp Forrest (general 

hospital No. 14)}......35.00 per station per month 
Camp Forrest (sanitary 

trains of G. annex)....25.00 per station per month 
Camp Forrest (hospital 

group of G. annex). . 25.00 per station per month 


rrr 25.00 per station per month 
SE an dedenemewealeiee 51.00 per station per month 
NN ksociie.ccwac cance 100. per station per month 
ee 15.00 per station per month 
Port BeGG oicccvcccwce 90.00 per station per month 
og ee 15.00 per station per month 
Fort McDowell*........ 75.00 per station per month 
Fort McArthur*........ 3.00 per station per month 
i a. peer 30.00 per station per month 
ee re eer 16.00 per station per month 
Fort Winfield Scott*.... 100. per station per month 
Fort L.. H. Roots.....++: 15.00 per station per month 
Fort H. G. Wright*..... 30.00 per station per month 
Port Shreri@an...... «sve 40.00 per station per month 
Port of Embarkation, 

| ieee 60.00 per station per month 
March Field*..........+ 30.00 per station per month 
ig a ee 45.00 per station per month 


Wilbur Wright Field*..60.00 per station per month 
General Hospital No. 15* 10.00 per station per month 
Army & Navy Hospital*. 15.00 per station per month 
Fort Cnigha’.......000ses 1,500 per station per annum 
Fort Slocum*..........- 100. per station per annum 
Grease $8.50 per hundredweight, 
Bones $1.50 per hundredweight 


Port Totten” ...0000<0 +++ 200. per station per annum 
Letterman General Hos- 

pital* .......-eeeeeees 1,000 per station per annum 
Holabirds 2.0000 sscc0ees 1.00 per ton 
Langley Field*.......--- 


(2 contracts) 1.00 per day 
Fort Des Moines*...... 75 cents per day 
Alcatfaz® ....cccsccsess « 25 cents per barrel 





*Contractor makes collection from messes. ; . ae 
+Contract may be terminated on 10 days’ notice pena ~| 
complete organization of camp; new bids to be reques’© 
when camp is organized. 
§Cooked fats per hundredweight. 
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Table No. 5-A—Contract Prices for Kitchen Waste in Various Camps. 


Effective July 1, 1918. 
Contractor makes collection from mess. 


Camp or Station 


Price per man per month 


Expiration of Contract 


nit ooo a eta bad aus abataaee $7.60 per 150 men per month June 30, 1919 
GEL. Shbdéneewd euseevedtudinsededetwaben .07 per man per month o “« « 
cp cieks c6erin Leadtienekseee time .01 per man per month ow «@ 
BICATEREE oo decsccscccccccccccsscnscevess 7.75 per 150 men per month << w « 
ed spec metvenkiassngraion 044% per man per month Jan. 1, 1919 


TC OCNOOOE TON 6. oi<ccé.can-cececvcccacoes 


CE NE noe wie uc nee ¥ awk aneaaeiwe 
MOCK FOIE cikcceccccccosscosevsess 


.08 per man per month 
SS ee eee 75.00 per 1,000 men per month 
.06 per man per month 
.05 per man per month 


June, 30, 1919 


WRTIRINOE RE o6.6.o5 5 50.500 6es00ecnsewn 15.00 per 100 men per month 

i EE 1 at a acd ciupaeedenemesene 85.00 up to strength of 1,600 “_ = 8 
OPE IE. Soodakcuscadeeberuwens ones 5.05 per 100 men per month . =. 
I ts sd oe a ee 76.00 up to strength of 3,000; $11.00 addi- 


tional 1,000 men 
.02 per man per month 


Rock SOME APRONS! qo 6c5cciccsicccwesss 
eee 30 up to 1,500; $1.00 
Aviation Mechanics’ Training School... 


.06 per man per month 


for each other 100 men 





Presidio OF Blonterey .....6650 be ceces .044% per man per month ats ae 
EE , Websuctcncikvsedeneseeneses 01% per man per month - VE > 
Table No. 6—Summary of Sales, Camp Wastes; May, 1918, to March, 1919. 

Month Dead Manure --Paper, Metal, etc. Garbage 

1918 Animals Actual Sales Reissued 
RS sks Ridin eek Ghana am icesiinl amend 629.05 24,274.05 37,115.88 
SE Wchdtidih wiih tin webs diminubaaes 292.55 28,777.28 39,262.88 
ll Gite ena eth haa siweneteneee 434.50 28,804.99 47,563.12 
Augest ....<. bitin oie balinievowbeemile 1,417.28 28,133.64 52,408.29 
die yitnaneey okuineaaee 1,178.45 29,642,42 58,911.33 
SRS ee ree 1,032.63 29,950.83 324,041.45 300,000.00 64,118.43 
PCED NE ne ae 875.70 29,191.40 222,476.74 219.939.92 64.433.46 
ID = ita ntinion anata whine ened 1,183.75 26,452.68 309,964.40 82,629.83 51,019.21 
eae cnn eigurigh wean tanitde 736.18 24,541.51 392,203.67 81,937.48 43,600.52 
DT acrdcnanenmnanodevansinees 483.74 17,527.77 486,749.10 126,283.62 25,065.47 


NOTES: The column headed “Reissued” gives the estimated yalue of materials turned in for salvage but found suitable 


for use in some branch of the army. 


The amounts given under “Garbage” for May and June are payments under the old contract. These payments, while listed 
in the last column, really represent the amount paid for some of the other camp wastes as well. 
The blank spaces of the table for the months following June do not indicate that no sales of the material were made, 


but rather that the reeord is not available. 
The drop in sales during late months is due to demobilization. 





lhe enlisted personnel of this company consists of 
men disqualified for any reason for service over seas, 
except in the case of, skilled artisans not obtainable 
from this source. In the smaller camps, various sections 
of the salvage company are scaled down to meet the 
particular requirements at that camp. 

The system of reports employed in correlating the 
data from the various camps, etc., is most interesting 
and shows that careful regard of detail so necessary 
when administrative policies are to be based on such re- 
ports and data. 

In sending in the individual reports, each camp sal- 
vage officer notes any reasons for changes from previous 
reports and such local data as available for considera- 
tion when the summary sheets are studied for camp 
comparisons. It is this system of checks that is respon- 
sible for the big reduction in per capita waste and more 
recently for the checking in the increased waste following 
the signing of the armistice. 

The kindness of Capt. E. M. Mayer, Jr., in charge of 
the Garbage & Fertilizer Section, in making the records 
of hat section available to the writer, has revealed the 
painstaking and detailed study which has been given to 
at least that part of the work of the Reclamation Divi- 
sion, both in headquarters and in the field. The value 
of ‘he work is unquestionable and the decision to con- 
tinve the work when the army returns to a peace basis 
is casily understandable. 

The army’s experience with the utilization of camp 
wa.‘es is one that many municipalities can study with 
muh interest and profit. While the details of the army 
me*hods may hardly be practicable with the conditions 
usuclly found in civil life, the fundamental facts that 
uti!'zation need not be injurious to health, that it need 
not cause nuisance, that it is less expensive of operation 
than other methods. that it is of economical importance 


to the community and to the nation; these facts hold for 
civilian “camps” as well as those of the army. 





THE LIGHTING PLANT OF ST. CHARLES. 


St. Charles, Ill., operates a municipal electric light plant 
which it believes is a financial as well as a physical suc- 
cess. The city has a population of 5,500 and its govern- 
ment comprises a mayor and six aldermen. The streets 
are lighted with four hundred type C, 100 c. p., mazda 
nitrogen lamps. In the main street and adjacent streets 
are seventy-two 3-light ornamental poles and eighteen 
5-light piles. In the three parks of the city are thirty 
single-light ornamental poles and about fifty small lights. 
These are in addition to the four hundred street lamps. 

The city charges 12 cents net per k. w. h. for electricity, 
to which price it was raised from 10 cents on June Ist 
of last year, to which lower price it will again be reduced 
in all probability, if coal prices should show a substantial 
reduction. The receipts of the plant have increased from 
$16,891 in 1914 to $24,405 in 1918. The amount paid out 
for wages, supplies, extensions and repairs in 1914 was 
$16,823, while the total for all operation expenses, etc., 
in 1918 was $20,768. This shows an operating profit of 
$78 in 1914 and $3,637 in 1918, the profit having been 
greater each year than the year previous. 

This profit makes no allowance for interest or depre- 
ciation, but more than $20,000 has been spent out of the 
income for extensions during the five years, and it is 
considered that this would be ample to cover these over- 
head charges. In addition, no credit is given for the 
street lighting or the lighting of the city hall, fire house, 
parks, etc., and it is estimated that this has a value of over 
$26,000 per year. Combining this free lighting and the 


extensions, we have more than $30,000 a year to cover 
interest and depreciation, which would seem to be ample. 
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PRICES OF PAVING AND PAVING tion the large amount of data he had collected. These 


have now been tabulated and are given herewith. 


MATERIALS Mr. Howell wishes to acknowledge the courtesies re- 
ceived from the following officials who aided him in pre- 
. . _ ‘ paring his report for the February 22d issue: 
Some Figures Comparing Conditions During the Past Charles A. Rudolph, street and sewer commissioner, 
Six Years in Fifteen Cities of the Middle Wilmington, Del. Charles M. Upham, state highway ep- 


i d Some Others, and gineer, Delaware. 
mee ree See . New York; Richmond borough, John E. Bowe, acting 


Forecasts for 1919. com’r of Pub. Works; Queens, J. J. Blake, eng’r of | ligh- 


: subli a number of Ways; Bronx, S. C. Thompson, eng’r of highways. Albany, 
Sa weer loves of Peticgnny 208 we gebienes wads Frank R. Lanagan, city eng’r. Yonkers, Lawrence Griifith, 


reports from different sections of the country, giving the city eng. Niagara Falls, W. B. Bennett, city eng. Olean, 
prospects of road work and the prices of paving and f,'E, Allen, city eng. Schnectady, Lewis B. Sebring city 
materials. Among these was one for the middle Atlantic eng. Binghamton, W. Earl Weller, city eng. Troy, \. F. y 


r oY : : > >, Henry C. Allen, city eng. Utica, 
States, prepared by W. A. Howell, engineer of the Roche, city eng. Syracuse, y 
B - ee - je Newark, N. J. Owing to an attack Joseph Kemper, city eng. Poughkeepsie, E. W. Syl ster, 
ureau o ee I » NN. J. & tO ¢ sup’t 


of “flu,” Mr. Howell was unable to tabulate for publica- Philadelphia, C. F. Paff, Jr., ass’t ch’f eng. Bureau of 








COMPARATIVE PAVING—1913 TO 1919. 
COST OF LABOR AND MATERIALS. 


Paving done—amount and Labor, Stone, Sand, Cement 
City. Year, material; sq. yds. or miles. per day. per cu. yd. per cu. yd. per bbl 
Bayonne, N. J...... 1916 104,003 asph.; 4,390 granite $2.00 $1.80 $1.25 $1.85 
1917 60,683 asph.; 19,324 granite 3.25 1.90 1.2: 2.25 f 
1918 32,303 asph. 3.05 “ 3. E 
1919 60,000 asph.; 8,500 granite “BC 3.65 3. 3.85 
tast Orange, N. J... 1914 Bitulithic, 10,423; plain telford “05 .40 { 
macadam, 5,713 
1915 Plain telford macadam, 5,658 
1916 Asph. block, 16,401; plain telford 
macadam, 5,600 
1917 Wood block, 13,950; asph. block Je 
6, , ; os 
1918 None : 2. — wae 
Chicago, Ill. 917 166.56 miles total : R 
1918 Brick, 10.23; asphalt, 41.53; wood f 20% 30% more than 1917. 
block, 1.01; granite 0.71; 
asphalt macadam, 8.86 
1919 No program, probably 50% to About 30% 40% more than 1917. 
100% more than 1918. 
Kansas City, Mo.... 1917 31.6 total 
1918 Brick, 1.1; asphalt, 2.13; About 20% 25% more than 1917. 
macadam, 0.6 
1919 About 500,000 sq. yds. total About 30% more than 1918. 
St. Joseph, Mo. *1917 6.8 total 
1918 Asphalt, 0.14; macadam, 0.16 : . 
1919 Much more than 1918 About 100% more than 1917. 
Sedalia, Mo. 1917 12,716 total 
1918 Brick, 1,754; concrete, 500 P : 
1919 10 times as much as in 1918 ; About 30% more than 1918. 
New York City: 
Manhattan Asphalt, 315,095; asph. block, Asphalt, $2.39; asph. block, $2.73; wood block, 
6,760; wood block, 121,401; $3.61; granite, $4.29. 
granite, 237,005 
Asphalt, 177,002; asph. block, Asphalt, $2.11; asph. block, $3.25; wood block 
3,072; wood block, 56,369; $3.19; granite, $3. ” 
granite, 117,782 ‘ 
Asphalt, 132,347; asph. block, Asphalt, $1.68; =". . ee $2.47; wood block, 
915; wood block, 6,025; $3.12 ; granite, 
granite, 65,832 , 
Asphalt, 328,171; wood block, Asphalt, $2.16; wood block, $3.98; granite, $4.41 
18,176; granite, 8 
Asphalt, "bolctl; eek’ heck. Asphalt, $2.87; wood block, $4.41; granite, $5.3 vs bit 
19,705; granite, 137,233: concrete, $2.75; concrete for foundation, $6 
bit. ncrete, 
Asphalt, 156.467; aa block, Asphalt, $4.04; granite, $7.21; concrete for 
6,801; granite, 138,349 foundation, $9.13 
Total 2.500.000 : ‘ds " | 
honeaae "494.128: On Asphalt, $2.35; granite, $4.19. Refined asphalt, me 
51,265; asph. block, 2,308: | per ton ($13.45 in 1915); Portland cement, $ 
granite, 104,827 ($1.41 in 1915); broken stone, $1.90; sand, $1.08 
Asphi 94,650; bit. concrete 
36 rere aaan. thek ain ee Asphalt, $2.34; asph. block, $2.42; granite, $4.21; refined 
‘ite, 8,777: wood blk.. 4,218 asphalt, $36.00; Portland pe $2.22; broken 
3; : wate SeaTt> tds a stone 4 sand, $1.38 
idem 6 eel: pont do Bit. concrete, $1.00; bit. sand, $1.1 $1.42; napped 
18,478: relaid granite, 3,377: granite, $1.16; relaid granite, $0.68: wood 
wood block, 69,133; brick, 8,504. block, 3”, $1.95, 4”, $2.34; brick, $1.73 
>; . rata « 4 ; 
a gg gy et ag ye Bit. concrete, $0.83; bit. macadam, $0.84; granite, 
na 4 as *. : 9G t - : 3 $2. 64; napped granite, $1. io: oS wood block 
apped granite, 12,919; wood $1.895: b 
block, 27,180; brick, 8,908. 5; brick, $1.58 
Bit. concrete, 2,475; bit. mac- ; : _ q ‘ P 
adam, 5,619; ‘granite, 5,916: Bit. concrete, ag ae lok ote $1.12; granite, 
brick, 1,213 ; rick, $1.7 
— ee. co we o- Asphalt block, $1.47; bit. concrete, $1.24; bit. macadam, 
14,315; granite, 16190; anaeed $0.84; granite, $3.80; napped granite, $1.10; 
granite, 1,986; relaid granite, relaid granite, $1.24; brick, $2.03 
3,241; brick, 4,678 
Bit. concrete, 110,514; bit. mac- Bit. concrete, $1.56; bit. ee $1.48; granite, Yo 


adam, 7,078; granite, 6,305; 
. brick, 8,897 +4 88; oe woe 
it. concrete, 25,703: bit. mac- Bit. concrete, $2.55: bit. ni 
adam, 1,926; granite, 2,681; ” ; ey —— or 
sida brick, 1,117 = 83; an i 
Asph. concrete, 204,504; asphalt (Costs do not include base.) A ' 
4 t, sph. $1.10; 
wan Mk aneet 103,006; asphalt, $1.28; asph. block, $1.82: . pote oe ye + k, 
ni | oc » 85, 30; improved $2.62; improved granite, $3.08; granite, 
granite, 56, 973; granite, 364 $1.30 (relaid). 
Asph. , concrete, 55,885; asphalt, Asph. concrete, $0.85; asphalt, $1.80; asph. block, $1.72; 
improv ed granite, qe: Gon: mproved granite, $2.80; granite, $1.72 
ite 
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City. Year. 
1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Montclair, N. J...... 1913 
1914 


1915 
1916 


1917 
1918 
1919 
Elizabeth, N. J.....- 1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
Jersey City, N. J.... 1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Pamemie, The Dec. cscs 1913 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
Newark, NW. J.....;:; 1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1914 


1915 
1916 
1918 
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COMPARATIVE PAVING—1913 TO 1919 (Continued). 


Paving done—amount and 
material; sq. yds. or miles. 
Asph. concrete, 2,595; asphalt, 
25,104; asph. block, 14,129; 
imp. granite, 24,618 
Asph. concrete, 32,964; asphalt, 
50, 357; wood block, 1,136; 
imp. granite, 23,898 
Asph. concrete, 17,735; asphalt, 


$0,961; asph, block, 17,616; 
wood block, 4,862; imp. gran- 
ite, 650; granite, 2,500; bit. 


mac Be ay 11,164 
Asph. concrete, 43,502; asphalt, 
30,285; asph. block, 17,857; 
wood block, 1,928; imp. gran- 
ite, 15,124; bit. macadam, 4,900 
Dolarwié iv, 1,023; Topeka, 4,526; 
wood block, 3,533 
Asph. telford macadam, 5,899; 
plain macadam, 1,729: re- 
surfacing, 147,350 
Asph. macadam, 13,773; re- 
surfacing, "624,000 ; 
Warrenite, 11,590; concrete, 3,950; 
asph. mac dam, 7,496; Topeka, 
82.614: resurfacing, about 25,000 
Asph. macadam, 1,480; resurfac- 
ing, 160,200 
Brick. 1,558; Warrenite, 
Resurfacing, 177,180 
Total, 102,500; resurfacing, 160,000 
Total 


69,922; 


“ 


“ 


ee DO 1 CD 


co 


bo co CO bo 
NOAwWwes 


Granite, 26,194; brick, 6,329; 
asphalt, 3,251; wood block, 
5,622 
Brick, 19,027 asphalt, 2,974; 
wood block, 7,270; granite, 
15,006; asph. block, 2,616; bit. 
concrete, 58,549; granite repav- 

ing, 3,327 
Asph: alt, 2,323; brick, 7,620; gran- 
ite, 23,730; wood block, 2,730; 
asph. block, 1,242; bit. con- 
crete, 56,986 
Wood block, 1,742: asph. bluck, 
4,347; bit. concrete, 568 


Asphalt on old stone, 34,800; 
asphalt on old base, 11,750; 
bit. concrete, 7,492: granite, 


1,238; wood block, 335; bit. con- 
crete on old macadam, 34,000 
Let in 1918: asphalt on old stone, 
22,500; asphalt on old concrete, 
10,310; a. 19,725; bit. con- 


crete, 588; bit. concrete on 
old m: .cadam, 27,000. Not yet 
let: granite, 86,055; asphalt, 


40,840; wood block, 8,800 
Topeka, 4,000; asphalt, 10,510; 
bitulithic, 16,411; bit. maca- 
dam, 27,100 
Asphalt, 31,420: bitulithic, 5,949, 
granite, 543; bit. macadam, 32,300 
Asphalt, 27,570; bit. maca- 
dam, 32,673 
Asphalt, 11,970; bit. maca- 
dam, 15,496 
Asphalt, 15,080; bit. maca- 
dam, 8,140; granite, 96 
Asphalt, 4,724; granite, 4,457 
Bitulithic, 7.09; granite, 3.47; re- 
clipped granite, 1.83: brick, 
brick, 1.68; asphalt, 0.63; asph. 
block, 0.59: wood block, 1.86 
Asphalt, 0.20; asph. block, 0.90: 
bitulithic, 2.40; brick, 0.13; 
granite, 1.22; napped granite, 

0.24: wood block, 0.91 

Asphalt, 3.04; asph. block, 0.76; 
bitulithic, 0.45; granite, 1.10; 
telford, 0.44: wood block, 0.83 

Asphalt, 1.87; asphalt on old 
base, 0.84; asphalt block, 1.56; 
bitulithic, 3.06; brick, 0.12; 
granite, 1.09; napped granite, 
0.31; wood block, 1.03: wood 
block on old base, 0.87 

Asphalt, 0.97; asphalt on old 
base, 1.37: asph. block, 0.19; 
bitulithic, 0.80; brick, 0.07; 
granite, "0.52: napped granite, 
1.15: wood block, 0.34: wood 
block on old base, 0.04; telford, 
0.18; warrenite, 1.34 

Asphalt, 2,214; asph. block, 
15,494; Hassam, 76.082; bit. 

; ; macadam, 8,138 
Granite, 4,284; asphalt, 47,707; 
asph. block, 6,158: bit. 
macadam, 19,013 


Granite, 759; asph. block, 35,995; 


bit. macadam, 5,664 
Granite, 6,005; asphalt, 18,327: 
bit. macadam, 41,176 
Granite, 33,535; bit. macadam, 


COST OF PAVING. 


Asph. concrete, $0.74; asphalt, at asph. block, 
$1.56; imp. granite, $2. 


Asph. concrete, $0.72; asphalt, $1.09; wood block, 
$2.58; imp. granite, $3.00 


Asph. concrete, $0.82; asphalt, $1.31; asph. block, 
$1.81; wood block, $9. 25; imp. granite, $3 22; 
granite, $3.37; bit. macadam, $1.23 


Asph, concrete, $1.38; saphalt, $2.24; asph. block, 
$2.36; wood block, $3.50; imp. granite, $4.05; 
bit. mz vcadam, $1.51 


Dolarway, $1.30; Topeka, $1.63; wood block, $2.97 


Asph. macadam, $0.98; plain macadam, $0.93 


Asph. macadam, $1.36 
Warrenite, $2.17; concrete, $1.52; asph. macadam, 
$1.26; Topeka, $1.80 


Asph. macadam, $1.49 


Total cost, $261,000 
“ ee 118, 000 
139,266 
‘3 187,699 
mf 141,108 
” 120,746 
” xi 620,000 
Granite, $3.16; brick, $2.16: asphalt, $2.19; wood 
block, $2.87 


Brick, $2.11; asphalt, $1.97; wood block, $2.65; granite, 
$3.28; asph. block, $1.97; bit. concrete, $0.95; 
granite repaving, $1.43 


Asphalt, $1.89: brick, $1.97; granite, $1.51; wood 
block, $3.00; asph. block, $2.28; bit. con- 
crete, $0.90 


Wood block, $2.76; asph. block, $2.35; bit. con- 
crete, $1.7 79 
Asphalt, $2.06 on old stone, $1.97 on old base; bit. 
concrete, $1.88; granite, $3.84; wood bloc 
$2.58; bit. concrete on old 
macadam, $1.10 


Asphalt on old stone, $1.80; asphalt on old concrete, 
$1.47; asphalt, $2.45; bit. concrete, $2.32: bit. 
concrete on old macadam, $1.10 


Topeka, $1.69; asphalt, $1.87: bitulithic, $2.19; 
bit. macadam, $0.90 


Asphalt, $1.81; bitulithic, $2.19; granite, $3.50; 
bit. macadam, $0.90 
Asphalt, $1.95; bit. macadam, $0.80 


Asphalt, -$1.69; bit. macadam, $0.85 


p 


Asphalt, $2.26; bit. macadam, $1.48; granite, $4.00 


Asphalt, $3.25; granite, $3.50 
Bitulithic, $2.25; granite, $3.18; reclipped granite, 
2.29; brick, $2.20; asphalt, $2 04; asph. 
‘block, $2.53: wood block, $3.34 
Asphalt, $1.59; asph. block, $2.83; bitulithic, $2.26; 
brick, $1. 58; ranite, $3.05; nz uppe d granite, 
fe: wood block, $2.77 


bt 


Asphalt, $1.71; bitulithic, $2.20; granite, $3.12; 
telford, $1.07; wood block, $2.66 


Asphalt, $2.37; asphalt on old base, $1.70; asph. block, 
$2.38; bitulithic, $2.52; brick, ‘$2.78: ‘er: inite, 
$3.45; wood block, $3.44: -wood block 
on old base, $2.54 


—- i. $2. 85; asphalt on old base, $2.28; asph. block, 
45 bitulithie, $2.91; brick, $3.14; granite, 
$3.95; napped granite, $2.21; wood block, 

$4.43; wood block on old base, $4.50: 
telford, $1.90; warrenite, $2.98 


Asphalt, $2.38; asph. block, $2.65; bit. macadam, $2.46 
rranite, $2.62; asphalt, $2.53; asph. block, $2.50; 
bit. macadam, $1.88 
Granite, $3.00; asph. block, $2.45; bit. macadam, $2.50 
Granite, $3.70; asphalt, $2.49; bit. 

Granite, $4.50; bit. macadam, $2.65 


macadam, $1.82 




















Highways. Reading, E. B. Ulrich, city eng. York, C. F. 
Wallow, city eng. Wilkes-Barre, B. K. Finch, city eng. 
Norristown, S. Cameron Corson, city eng. 

New Jersey state highway eng., W. G. Thompson. [liza- 
beth, Thos. E. Collins, city eng. Plainfield, Andrew J. Gavett, 
supt. pub. works. Atlantic City, J. W. Hackney, city eng. 
Montclair, W. F. Bates, city eng. Passaic, Colin R. Wise, 
city eng. Bloomfield, Ernest Baechlin, town eng. ‘Trenton, 
Abraham Swan Jr., eng. of streets. West Orange, Chas A. 
Winston, town eng. East Orange, W. D. Willigerod, city 
eng. Orange, W. Crane, city eng. Jersey City, Chas. E. Van 
Keuren, ch’f eng. 





Prices Paid for Materials. 


Broken 
City. Year. + Labor. stone. Gravel. Sand. Cement. 
New York: 
Queens: 
1913 $2.65 — $1.12 
1914 2.39 $2.07 1.03 
1915 1.79 1.47 -94 
1916 2.19 | ae 
1917 2.29 1.44 1.15 
1918 2.79 2.47 1.42 
Bronx: 
1913 $2.50 1.96 ‘ 1.29 ieee 
1914 2.50 1.95 1.95 1.10 wate 
1915 2.50 1.285 1.87 1.10 erm 
1916 2.50 1.59 1.37 .89 $1.68 
1917 2.50 .88 2.90 1.03 2.28 
1918 3.00 2.43 2.75 1.75 2.34 
1919 3.25 2.62 ‘ creeks 3.50 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 
1913 1.50 1.70y 1.00y 1.35 
1914 1.50 1.70y 1.00y 1.35 
1915 1.50 1.70y 1.00y 1.18 
1916 1.60 1.70y 1.00y 1.50 
1917 2.00 2.00y 1.25y 1.79 
1918. 3.20 2.25y 1.75y 2.25 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 
1916 2.00-2.40 1.50y 1.75y 1.60 
1917 2.64-3.00 1.50y 1.75y 2.00 
1918 3.20-4.00 1.75y 2.00y - 3.25 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
1913 1.60 .66t 1.75y 0.83t 1.50 
1914 1.60 .66t 1.75y 83t 1.75 
1915 2.00 1.07t 1.75y 92t 1.75 
1916 2.40 1.12t 1.75y 95t 1.80 
1917 2.80 1.12t 1.75y -95t 2.00 
1918 4.00 1.55t 2.25y 1.16t 3.25 
Utica, N. Y.: 
1913 .20 nee wan .62t a 
1914 .20 ay sonal -62t = 
1915 .20 pce whales ae 1.39 
1916 22 1.29t 62-.79t 1.82 
1918 .40 2.00t 1.05t 3.52 
Jersey City, N. J.: 
1913 ee 1.35y .80y 1.75 
1914 1.35y -75y 1.75 
1915 1.35y -75y 1.60 
1916 1.35y -80y 1.66 
1917 1.75y 1.00y py | 
1918 3.00y aes 2.00y 2.60 
1919 3.00y epee 2.00y 4.00 
Newark, N. J.: 
191; 1.85y 1.25y 1.85 
1914 1.85y 1.25y 1.70 
1915 1.85y 1.25y 1.65 
1916 1.85y 1.15y 2.05 
1917 1.85y 1.25y 2.60 
1918 2.85y 2.15y 3.35 
Reading, Pa.: 
1913 1.10t a 
th 1.30t se 
g 1.07t 1.05t er 
1916 1.26t 1.80 
1917 1.53t ‘eiérs re 44t 2.50 
1918 1.83t er 2.25t 3.10 
Houston, Tex.: 
1 22% -25 1.50y 1.00y 
1918 35-40 passe iene 1.25y 
1919 37% -40 Soman 1.50y 1.25y 
Ft. Worth, Tex.: 
1917 a4 2.50y 1.50y 1.50y 
1918 3. 7 Oy 1.90y 2.00 
1919 35- 37% 2.50-3.00 2.00y 2.25y 
eee: Okla.: 
918 eee 2.50y 2.00y 2.00y 
1919 rapa 2.80y 2.40y 2.40y 





Note: y—per cubic yard; t—per ton, 





The chief engineer of the department of public service 
of Columbus, O., Henry Maetzel, a few weeks ago made 
a study of the matter of prices in that city from the 
year 1910 to date, in order to show the trend: these 
covering the features of grading, straight curb, circle 
curb, brick pavement and asphalt pavement. In the 


matter of grading, the average contract price per cubic 
yard (measured in place and including disposal of the 
material) increased more or less uniformly from 44 cents 
in 1910 to 80 cents in 1917, increasing to $1.03 in 1918, 
and falling to 83 cents in the single bid so far received 
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in 1919. The maximum bid in 1919 was $1.25 and tl 
minimum bid was 70 cents. 

For straight curb of Berea sandstone, 5 by 18 inch 
set on six inches of gravel and backed with six inch~s 
of gravel, the average price increased uniformly fro. 
46 cents per lineal foot in 1910 to 53 cents in 1916, was 
64 cents in 1917, 80 cents in 1918 and 75.6 cents in 191 
the maximum in 1919 being 88 cents and the minim: 
70 cents. For circular curb, similar in other respects 
the straight curb, the average price increased uniforn 
from 88.5 cents in 1910 to $1.42 in 1916; was $1.20 in 
1917, $1.60 in 1918, and fell to $1.375 in 1919, the ma 
mum being $1.50 and the minimum $1.25. 

For brick pavement, including six-inch concrete b 
and one-inch sand cushion, the average price increased 
from $1.586 in 1910 to $1.91 in 1914, fell to $1.65 in 19 
was $1.848 in 1916, $2.274 in 1917, $3.51 in 1918, and 
$3.425 in 1919, the maximum bid this year being $3.43 
and the minimum $3.42. 

For asphait pavement, comprising a one-inch binder 
course and a two-inch surface course laid on six-inch 
base, the average price increased gradually from $1.77 
in 1910 to $1.942 in 1915, rising to $2.078 in 1916, $2.28 in 
1917, and to $3.612 in 1919. (No asphalt pavement S 
laid in 1918.) The maximum bid in 1919 was $3.69 and 
the minimum was $3.54. 

The minimum prices were, as might be expected, mcre 
irregular in their variations than were the averages, |ut 
those for grading and curbing followed very nearly par- 
allel to the average in each case. In the case of brick 
pavement, the minimum paralleled the average except in 
1913 and 1917, when individual low bidders offered prices 
30 cents below the average in the former year and &) 
cents below in the latter. In the case of asphalt pave- 
ment, the minimum ran about eight to fifteen cents he- 
low the average except in 1915, when one low bidder was 
24 cents below the average. 


yt 





KEEPING TRUCK COSTS. 


Most large users of trucks, both municipal and private 
endeavor to keep a record from which can be calculated 
the cost of operation and by which can be compared the 
efficiency of the drivers as well as of the various makes 
of trucks. The methods of keeping itemized costs vary 
more or less, and the results obtained by them conse- 
quently vary, so that comparisons between different 
cities or companies is not as instructive as it should be. 
Moreover, some of the systems are undoubtedly more 
accurate or informative than others. In an investiga- 
tion of this matter, considerable variations were found 
to exist between the records of companies where sup- 
posedly accurate truck costs are being kept, such vari- 
ations amounting to 65 per cent in the depreciation or 
sinking fund records, 21 per cent in handling mainte- 
nance charges, and 13 per cent in keeping tire costs. 

Appreciating the value of a standardized cost system 
that could be applied to all makes of trucks, both elec- 
tric and gasoline, in every kind of business, truck 
owners and manufacturers got together and, after fifte:n 
months’ study of dozens of previous cost systems, p°r- 
fected what they have called the “national standard truck 
cost system”; and it is reported that already the costs »! 
over 18,000 trucks are being kept by this system. 11s 
system has been drawn up and printed in a folder, es) 
containing forms sufficient for one truck for one yé« 
These folders can be obtained at 25 cents each (which 5 
the bare cost) by applying to Harold P. Gould, ch» 
man, Truck Owners’ Conference, 327 South LaSalle - 
Chicago. 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





—_ 


May 6-8S.—NATIONAL FIRE PROTEC- 
TION ASSOCIATION. Annual conven- 
tion, Ottawa, Can. Secretary, Franklin 
H. \Wentworth, 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


May 13-14—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ENGINEERS. Annual meeting, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secretary, C. E. Drayer, 29 
South LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


May 14-15.—LEAGUE OF TEXAS MU- 
NICIPALITISEBS. Seventh annual con- 
vention, Sweetwater, Tex. Secretary- 
treasurer, Frank M. Stewart, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


May 19-24.—NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION. Annual conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, T. C. 
Martin, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


June 9-13—A MERICAN WATER 
WORKS ASSOCIATION. Thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 47 State 
street, Troy, N. Y. 


June 17-20.— AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. Annual meeting, 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. Secretary, Charles 
W. Hunt, 33 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


June 23-26.— SOUTHWESTERN 
WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual convention, Coates House, Kansas 
City, Mo. Secretary, E. L. Fulkerson, 
617 Washington St., Waco, Tex. 


June 24-27.— AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR TESTING. MATERIALS. Twenty- 
second annual meeting, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Uni- 
versity. 


June 24-27.—INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FIRE ENGINEERS. Annual 
convention, Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
Gen Fire Marshal James McFall, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, U. S. 
Shipping Board, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2-14.—_ AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Annual convention, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, Charles C. Brown, Bloo:ning- 
ton, 111. 


Nov. 


Conference on National Department 
of Public Works. 


A conference of engineering and ar- 
chitectural organizations was held in 
the assembly hall of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers at Chicago, April 
23-25, in response to a call issued by 
the Engineering Council, New York, 
through the National Service Commit- 
tee of the Council, M. O. Leighton, 
Secretary, 502 McLachlen Bldg., Wash- 
ing, . C. The engineering and archi- 
tectural organizations that responded 
to the call were 76 in number, with a 
membership of over 98,000 persons, and 
were represented by 70 delegates. In 
addition the Council was represented 
by 7 members and the National Serv- 
ice Committee by two. 

Although all sections of the country 
respended to the call by sending dele- 
gates from organizations interested in 
every phase of engineering and archi- 
tectu-al activity, there was a decided 
‘nan mity of purpose and ideas and 
the ‘'vely and extended debates de- 
veloped no factional differences. This 
can »e accounted for by the sincere 
desirs of all the delegates to lend 
‘ver, possible aid to the purpose of 
the « »nference—that of establishing a 
Natic-nal Department of Public Works. 
‘notier striking feature of the con- 
ltrence. Even if the object of the 
conf-rence be not realized, the friend- 





ly and respectful intercourse between 
the two professions there established 
will well repay the expenditures of 
effort that.were made in carrying out 
the conference program. 

The conference was organized by the 
selection of M. O. Leighton as chair- 
man and E. S. Nethercut as secretary. 
Seven sessions of the conference were 
held and a complimentary banquet was 
given by the General Committee of 
Technical Societies of Chicago to the 
delegates. An extended discussion of 
principles and scope of a National De- 
partment of Public Works resulted in 
the adoption of an expression favor- 
ing the establishment of such a gov- 
ernmental department. The various 
phases of this discussion touched many 
phases of engineering development and 
government administration. The re- 
sult in form of resolution follows: 

“This conference of delegates from 
engineering and related organizations 
respectfully recommend to the public 
and to the Congress, that legislation 
be enacted covering the following prin- 
ciples: 

(1) That the 
of the National 


and bureaus 
having 


services 
Government 
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to do chiefly with matters of engineer- 
ing and architecture, be grouped in 
one department to be known as the 
Jepartment of Public Works. 

(2) That the Department of Public 


Works comprise those works. which 
are built and operated for the use of 
the Public. 

(3) That the Department of Public 
Works be made available when desir- 
able for the performance of special 
engineering and architectural work for 
the use of other Government bureaus. 

(4) That there be a systematic clas- 
sification and organization of en- 
gineers, architects and other employes 
whose status shall be such that they 
may be recruited and maintained on 
merit.” 

Under leadership of the Committee 
on Government Engineering Activities, 
there was an extended discussion in 
which the limits of the proposed de- 
partment were considered. As the De- 
partment of the Interior employs at 
this time more engineers than any 
other department in the world, it was 
decided that the department was the 
one most adaptable to being trans- 
formed into a Department of Public 
Works. To this Department it is pro- 
posed to transfer the various Bureaus 
operating in other Departments 

(Continued on page 330) 


now 








PROBLEMS CITIES ARE STUDYING 
WITH EXPERTS 





Weatherford, Tex., is having plans 
prepared by the consulting engineers, 
H. E. Elrod Co., for PAVING IM- 
PROVEMENTS, to cost about $180,000. 


Corning, la., is having plans pre- 
pared by the consulting engineers, 
Archer & Stevens, for the construc- 
tion of a SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
PLANT and 25,000 feet of sanitary 
sewers. 


Sharon Springs, Kans., is to make 
WATERWORKS and ELECTRIC 
LIGHT PLANT IMPROVEMENTS, 
for which preliminary plans have been 
prepared by the consulting engineer- 
ing firm of Black & Veatch. 


HIGHWAY WORK, involving the 
construction of about fifty-five mules 
from Little Rock to Hot Springs, Ark., 
is to be begun soon. Plans were pre- 
pared by the consulting engineers, 
Lund & Hill. 


WATERWORKS IMPROVEMENTS 
to cost $1,000,000 are to be made by 
Elyria, O., including entire new plant, 
filter house, etc., plans for which have 
been prepared by the consulting en- 
gineer, W. G. Clark. 


Floyd County, Rome, Ga., is to build 
a concrete HIGHWAY from Rome to 
Lindale, three and a half miles in 
length, for which $110,000 is available. 
Plans are being prepared by the con- 
sulting engineers, the J. B. Mc- 
Crary Co. 





Fairmont, W. Va., is to build an ad- 
dition to FILTRATION PLANT, the 


estimated cost being $110,000. The 
consulting engineer is George W. 
Fuller. 


WATERWORKS IMPROVEMENTS 
are to be made by the city of Henri- 
etta, Okla., to cost $350,000, plans hav- 
ing been prepared by the consulting 
engineers, Burns & McDonnell. 


Lorain, O., is having plans prepared 
by the Filter Manufacturing Co., con- 
sulting engineers, for WATERWORKS 
IMPROVEMENTS to cost $100,000, in- 
cluding filter house, two settling 
basins, ‘etc. 


Bryan, O., is to make WATER- 
WORKS IMPROVEMENTS, including 
storage reservoir of 1,000,000 gallon 
capacity, two deep wells, etc., to cost 
$100,000. The consulting engineer is 
A. H. Smith. 


Newark, N. Y., has voted $280,000 
bonds to build a gravity WATER 
SUPPLY SYSTEM, including 1,000,000- 
gallon rapid sand filtration plant, 
earth dam and dike, etc. The consult- 
ing engineer is J. P. Wells. 


PAVING IMPROVEMENTS, involv- 
ing the construction of approximately 
fifteen miles of combined curb and 
gutter, will be made by the city of 
Washburn, Wis., according to plans 


prepared by the consulting engineer, 
W. F. Reichardt. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


The Iron and Steel Situation. 

There seems to be little hope of 
breaking the deadlock over the price 
stabilization plans~of the administra- 
tion, although, following a cable from 
President Wilson, the Industrial Board 
held further conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The latest development is the 
handing in of resignations of all the 
members of the Industrial Board to 
Secretary Redfield—but these have not 
been accepted so far. 

Meanwhile buyers of steel seem to 
be marking time. A real open mar- 
ket is expected, but there is no telling 
when it will come. There is an open 
market at present theoretically, but 
there is no tendency to extensive or 
spectacular price cutting. 

The larger steel companies seem to 
be planning to continue business on 
the basis of the prices agreed upon 
between the Industrial Board and the 





manufacturers some time ago, no mat-' 


ter what may be the outcome of the 
controversy in Washington. 

An official of one of the large steel 
cempanies has predicted that there 
would be no price cutting campaign 
unless it was undertaken by some of 
the smaller producers, in which case 
it would not be important, and insisted 
that the price of steel would not be 
lower during the remainder of the 
year. On the other hand he was in- 
clined to the belief that it might be 
considerably higher before fall. 

In the cast iron pipe market, activity 
in the south is noted, many cities 
which have not bought for four years 
now being forced to purchase. In the 
cast, however, there is little municipal 
buying because of prices. Quotations: 
Chicago—4-inch, $59.80; 6-inch and 
larger, $56.80. New York—4-inch, 
$60.70; 6-inch and larger, $57.70; class 
A, $1 extra. 


Nicholas S. Hill, Inc., and S. F. Fer- 
guson, consulting engineers, announce 
the removal of their engineering of- 
fices and laboratory from 100 William 
st., to 112 East 19th st., New York City, 
con May 1. , 


Colombian Market for Road-Building 
Material. 

According to trade commissioner P. 
lL. Bell, the Department of Bolivar, 
Colombia, has authorized the _ con- 
struction of new roads and extensive 
repairs and surfacing of old roads 
along the western coast, a total dis- 
tance of 450 kilometers (280 miles). 
For this the following road-building 
equipment will be needed: Auto trucks 
(automatic dumping type), scrapers 
(wheel type and ordinary), large road 
rollers (steam type), grading machines, 
ditching machines (gas engine drive), 
miscellaneous tools, and culvert mate- 
rial. At present there is an annual 
contribution of $150,000 for new roads 
and the Department is negotiating a 





new loan of $2,000,000 with which to 
actively push this work. (The name 
of the official to whom inquiries should 
be addressed may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington or its dis- 
trict and cooperative offices by refer- 
ence to file No. 40197.) 


Water of Big Pool Ozonized. 

A large, modern and well-equipped 
swimming pool is to be opened this 
year to the public at New Krug park, 
Omaha, Neb. The contract for purity- 
ing the water has been awarded, after 
competition, to the Ozone Company 
of America, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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those Government bureaus, _ service 

commissions and other activities whose 
functions are predominately of an en- 
gineering or architectural character, i) 
whic is now the Department of the 
Interior and thereafter designating that 
Department “The Department of Publ 

Works.” 

2. That the transfer of any bureau 
service or commission from any oth 
Department to a Department of Pub! 
Works should be accomplished without 
change in personnel, compensation and 
general plan of organization, leaving the 
coordination of the several activiti« 
the simplification of organization and 
the establishment of additional bureaus 
such for example, as a Bureau of Chemi- 
cal Engineering, to be effected as 
need for the same may from time 
time become apparent. 

8. That in transferring river l 
harbor work and other non-mil 
tary in character, but now Y 
charge of the Engineer Corps f 
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SWIMMING POOL 
PURIFIED BY 
OZONIZATION, By gee 
OMAHA, NEB. 


a" 


The pool itself will extend over more 
than an acre and the beach, which en- 
tirely surrounds the pool, will cover 
a similar area. Bath house facilities 
are provided for accommodating 4,000 
persons at one time, or up to 15,000 
to 20,000 during the day and evening. 
To fill the pool, more than 1,000,000 
gallons of water will be needed, which 
will be taken from the regular city 
supply, and, after treatment, will be 
kept in constant circulation through 
the pool, a complete change of water 
being made every 12 hours. 

All of the water, before it enters 
the pool, wiil be screened, coagulated, 
filtered and finally completely puri- 
fied by ozonization to destroy all bac- 
teria, the Ozone Company installing the 
necessary equipment. In addition, the 
water will be aerated by constant cir- 
culation over large cascades. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a view of the pool. 
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and to detach many of the Bureaus 
now included in the Department of 
the Interior. 

The inability of securing an addi- 
tional Department and cabinet mem- 
ber was well understood and the pro- 
posed plan follows the line of least 
resistance. A vote was taken on the 
various factors entering into the pro- 
posed scheme for the guidance of the 
Committee which at a subsequent ses- 
ston presented the following report, 
which was adopted: 

_ Your. Committee charged with a con- 
sideration of the question which Gov- 
ernment activities should be coordinated 
in a National Department of Public 
Works, recommends: 

1. That the establishment of a Na- 


tional Department of Public Works 
should be accomplished by grouping 
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the United States Army, to a department 








of Public Works, the relation of the 
Army engineers to such work be not 
changed that there should be no re- 
linquishment of non-military duty by 
the Army engineers now on such duty 
until the transfer of these Engineers 
to Military Duty can be made without 
detriment to the Public Interests. 
Your Committee finds that among the 
bureaus, services and activities which 


logically belong in a Department of 
Public Works are the following: 

A Bureau of Public Roads. 
The United 


States Reclama 
Service. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commis- 
sion. 

The Construction Division of the 
S. Army. 

A Bureau of River, Harbor and Canal 
work including such functions as 
are now exercised by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, and the 


California Debris Commission 

A Bureau of Architecture. 

A Bureau of Surveys, including 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

A Bureau of Mines. 

The Geological Survey. 

The Forest Service—at least until 
the same is divorced from the 
pervision of water powers nd 
road building. 

The Bureau of Standards, 

Your Committee believes that it would 
be unwise to determine at this tin to 
what extent the proposed Departmen 
of Public Works should control the 
gineering activities of the General Land 
Office; of the National Park Servic« f 
the Bureau of Lighthouses; of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and of the Public 
Health Service and of various com 
sions, such as Commissions on _ build- 
ings and grounds, and therefore sug: 
that such matters may well be deferred 
for consideration to a later date, e- 
ferably until the Department has been 
organized. 

(Signed) C. E. Grunsky, J. Parke 
Channing, James H. Herron, Irving Kk. 
Pond, Baxter L. Brown, P. Junkersfe!d, 
Frederick K. Copeland, W. O. Hotchkiss. 


It was decided that this conference 
should not attempt to draft a bill, tor 
presentation to the Congress, estal- 
lishing a Department of Public Works. 
The care and labor involved in such 
an undertaking was fully appreciated 
and the efforts of the conference were 
restricted to indicating the plan and 
scope of such a Department. 

The following resolution was ado: 't- 
ed: “That this conference be known 
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as Engineers, Architects and Con- 
ference on National Department of 
Fublic Works, that it continue in ex- 
istence until dissolved by its own ac- 
tion and that its officers and commit- 
tees be empowered to further the de- 
velopment of a National Board of 
Public Works.” 

As indicated in the resolution, the 
organization of the conference was 
made permanent and its termination 
provided for. This enabled the con- 
ference to appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, Committee on Text of Bill and 
a Campaign Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee has power to create a 
Finance Committee and add to the 
members. The Campaign Committee 
consists of: 

M. O. Leighton, chairman, Washington, 
D. C.; Francis Blossom, New York; Fred- 
erick K. Copeland, Chicago; Daniel A. 
Garber, New York; Cass Gilbert, New 
York, C. E. Grunsky, San Francisco; 
|’ Jnkersfeld, Boston; Cc. F. Loweth, 
Chicago; Phillip N. Moore, St. Louis; F. 
H. Newell, Urbana, Ill.; M. C. Tuttle, 
Boston; W. O. Winston, Minneapolis; C. 
B. Burdick, Chicago; W. H. Nichols, New 
York. 

The Committee on Text of Bill con- 
ists of: 

M. O. Leighton, chairman ex-officio; 
ohn W. Alvord, Chicago; A. 8S. Bald- 
win, Chicago; Lincoln Bush, New York; 
W K. Hatt, La Fayette, Ind.; E. H. 
Lee, Chicago; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 
sham Randolph, Chicago; Gardner S&S. 
Williams, Detroit; Horace S. Winchell, 
Minneapolis; Charles T. Main, Boston. 


Lr 


\mong the delegates present were 
he following: 
W. L. Abbott, American Society of 


a 


Mechanical Engineers; A. J. Baldwin, 
American Society of Civil Engineers; W. 
H. Finley, American Association of En- 


neers; Samuel A. Greeley, American 
‘ublic Health Association; C. E. Grun- 
\ Pacific Association of Consulting 
Ingineers; Edward Haupt, Association 
of General Contractors of America; W. 
O. Hotchkiss, American Association of 
State Highway Commissioners; p 
Mehren, American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation; Leonard Metcalf, American Water 
Works Association; E. C. Millard, Amer- 
icin Civie Association; Isham Randolph, 
Western Society of Engineers; E. ms 
Siankland, American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers; John B. Taylor, 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers; F. A. Vaughn, Illuminating En- 
leering Society. 


mh my 


Netional Fire Protection Association. 

he twenty-third annual meeting of 
t! National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will be held at Ottawa, Canada, 
May 6, 7 and 8, in the ballroom of the 
Chateau Laurier. On Tuesday morning 
ollowing addresses of welcome by the 
Duke of Devonshire, Governor General 
91 Canada, and Mayor Harold Fisher 
Ottawa, and reports of officers of 
association, a number of important 
ommittees will present their reports. 
Tlese will include the committees on 
Public Information (Franklin H. Went- 
worth, Boston, chairman); State Fire 
Prevention Associations (Thomas R. 
Weddell, Chicago, chairman), twelve 
Staics being represented; Canadian 
Committee (John B. Laidlaw, Toronto, 
chairman); Fire and Accident Preven- 
tio: Day (H. P. Weaver, Philadelphia, 
chcirman), and Manufacturing Risks 
an. Special Hazards (Benjamin Rich- 
arcs, Chicago, chairman). There will 
he »resented five-minute reports from 
locel chapters and organization mem- 
be’ on work in fire prevention. 


ihe afternoon session will be devoted 


to reports by the committees on the 
following subjects: Automatic Sprin- 
klers (C. L. Scofield, Montreal, chair- 
man); Field Practice (C. H. Patton, 
Cleveland, chairman); Nomenclature 
(Mason R. Strong, New York, chair- 
man), and Fire-Resistive Construction 
(Ira H. Woolson, New York, chair- 
man). These reports will be followed 
by a paper on “Certificates of Occu- 
pancy,” by Rudolph P. Miller, New 
York, and discussion. 

On Wednesday morning the three 
committees on the following subjects 
will report: Electrical Committee 
(Dana Pierce, New York, chairman); 
Signaling Systems (Ralph Sweetland, 
30ston, chairman), and Safety to Life 
(H. W. Forster, Philadelphia, chair- 
man). 

This session will be followed by a 
luncheon arranged by the Canadian 
Committee. W. H. Shapley, chair- 
of the Dominion Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, will preside and Sir Thomas 
White, K. C. M. B., Acting Prime 
Minister of Canada, will speak. In 
the afternoon, the new Parliament 
Fuilding which is being erected on the 
site of the one burned in 1915, will 
be inspected. There will follow a dis- 
play of the Ottawa fire department 
in. front of the building, under Chief 
j. W. Graham. The delegates will then 
enjoy a drive, tea being served at the 
Experimental Farm. 

In the evening there will be a pub- 
lic fire prevention meeting in Colleg- 
iate Institute, at which Edward P. 
Heaton, Fire Marshal of Ontario, will 
preside. A motion picture, “An Un- 
believer Convinced,” will be shown by 
ccurtesy of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. A. R. Small will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
An Internation Public Service,” illus- 
trated by motion pictures of labora- 
tory tests. Franklin H. Wentworth 
will speak on “The National Fire Pre- 
vention Association: International.” 

On Thursday morning committees on 
the following subjects, under the chair- 
men named, will report: Marine Fire 
Hazards (Samuel D. McComb, New 
York); Fire Pumps (H. O. Lacount, 
Boston); Gases (J. I. Banash, New 
York); Inflammable Liquids (Edward 
\. Barrier, Boston); Hazardous Chem- 
icals and Explosives (George W. 
Booth, New York); Standardization of 
Pipe and Pipe Fittings (Walter Teague, 
New York). 
ot Automatic Sprinklers in Film Stor 
age Vaults will be shown by J. F. 
Ancona, by courtesy of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

A business session and election of 
officers will follow. These names have 
been submitted by the nominating 
committee: For president, Mr. F. J. 
T. Stewart (New York); for Ist vice- 
president, Mr. H. O. Lacount (Boston, 
Mass.); for 2nd vice-president, Mr. W. 
E. Mallalieu (New York); for secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Franklin H. Went- 
worth (Boston, Mass.); for chairman 
of executive committee, Mr. Rudolph 
P. Miller (New York); for executive 

committee (for three years), Mr. D. 


Motion pictures of Tests 
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Knickerbacker Boyd (Philadelphia) ; 
Mr. J. H. Brumbaugh (Chicago); Mr. 
John H. Kenney (Baltimore); Mr. 
John B. Laidlaw (Toronto); Mr. Willis 
O. Robb (New York); (for two years), 
Mr. Edmund L. Sanders (Worcester) ; 
for nominating committee (1920), three 
members, Mr. F. E. Cabot (Boston), 
chairman; Mr. W. H. Merrill (Chi- 
cago); Mr. T. B. Sellers (Columbus). 


New York State Conference of Mayors 
and Other City Officials. 

The New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other City Officials will 
be held this year at Schenectady, on 
June 10 to 13. 








PERSONALS 





Blair, A. C., Lyons, Kan., has been 
appointed to the Kansas state high- 
way commission, succeeding E. R. 
Moses, resigned 


McLean, Capt. John A., has been ap- 
pointed city engineer of Crookston, 
Minn., succeeding A. Hunt, who re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


Governor Kilby, of Alabama, has ap- 
pointed F. J. Cramton, of Montgomery, 
John Craft, of Mobile, and S. R. Batson, 
of Birmingham, as the appointive mem- 
bers of the state highway commission. 
Senator John Craft is a member of the 
fresent commission and is one of the 
original good roads advocates in this 
state having devoted much of his time 
and attention to highway improve- 
ments for more than thirty years. F. 
J. Cramton is president of the Ala- 
bama Highway Improvement associa- 
tion and a successful business man. 
S R. Batson is county road engineer 
of Jefferson county and is recognized 
as an expert. 


Governor Goodrich of Indiana has 
appointed John Oliphant of Vincennes, 
Farl Crawford of Connersville, David 
C. Jenkins of Kokomo and Archibald 
Campbell of Kendellville as members 
cf the new state highway commission. 


Governor Bickett of North Carolina 
has appointed the following to the 
new state highway commission: Lieut. 
frank Page, of Aberdeen, chairman, 
term of six years; John E. Cameron, 
of Kinston, four years, James K. Nor- 
fieet, of Winston-Salem, two years, 
and James G. Strikeleather, of Ashe- 
ville, two years. 


Buck, Ross J., contracting engineer, 
has been appointed assistant engineer 
for the Board of Sanitary Commission- 
ers, Indianapolis Sanitary District. 


Troskel, F. A., is now appointed city 
engineer of Marquette, Mich. 


Judson, Hale D., following his resig- 
nation from the position of city engi- 
neer of St. Joseph, Mo., is now con- 
nected with the state highway engi- 
neering department. 
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LEGAL NOTES 


A Summary and Notes of Recent Decisions— 
Rulings of Interest to Municipalities 











City Must Protect Highways.—Liability for Injury. 
(N.Y.Sup.) It is duty of municipal corporation to erect 
railings or barriers along highway at points where neces- 
sary to make it safe and convenient for travelers in use 
of ordinary care, and it is liable for injuries resulting from 
breach of such duty.—Johnson v. State, 173 N. Y. S. 701. 


Defective Condition of Street——Liability of City. 

(Okl.) A city need not have actual notice of condition 
of its streets with respect to liability for a resulting injury, 
and it is sufficient that defective condition had existed for 
such time that city in the exercise of ordinary care could 
fave discovered it—City of Cushing v. Bowdlear, 177 P: 
561. 

The defense of contributory negligence, in an action 
against a city for personal injury from alleged unsafe con- 
dition of street or sidewalk, is an affirmative defense which 
must be pleaded and proved.—lId. 


Power to Levy License Taxes on Utilities Corporations. 

(Va.) As Const. 1902, §177, and Tax Bill 1916, §§ 28, 36%, 
forbid cities from levying any license taxes on railway 
companies, and from levying license taxes in excess of »ne- 
half of 1 per cent. upon corporations furnishing water, 
heat, light, or power, held, though a previous franchise 
ordinance, accepted by the predecessor of a company en- 
gaged in transporting passengers and furnishing light re- 
served the power to tax the property of the company and 
to levy a license tax, the city, in view of Code, § 558, could 
not levy a license tax on the company’s street railway busi- 
ness, or license tax upon its business of furnishing light, 
etc., in excess of the amount allowed by statute, on the 
ground the license charges were compensation for use of 
the streets —City of Lynchburg v. Lynchburg Traction & 
Light Co., 97 S. E. 780. 


Destruction of Property by Police in Abatement of 
Nuisance. 


(Wash.) In action to recover for property destroyed by 
police officers, held, that complaint could not be taken to 
allege that any court of defendant city had determined 
that plainiff’s place of business was a nuisance, in view 
of Rem. Code 1915, §287, as to manner of pleading deter- 
mination of court or officer of special jurisdiction.—Hotel 
Cecil Co. v. City of Seattle, 177 P. 347. 

In an action to recover for property destroyed by police 
officers, complaint held not to warrant inference that it 
had been determined, on account of any ordinance that 
plaintiff’s place of business was a nuisance, in view of Rem. 
Code 1915, § 291, as to manner of pleading ordinance.—Id. 

If police officers, who wrongfully destroyed property in 
plaintiff’s place of business in summary abatement of nui- 
sance, acted as agents of defendant city with respect to 
corporate duties and functions of city, as contradistin- 
guished from those relating to the general public, the city 
would be liable.—Id. 

If council of city of Seattle had not, by ordinance pur- 
suant of Rem. Code 1915, § 7507, and charter, framed and 
adopted pursuant to section 7494, defined nuisances, or 
determined that plaintiff's place of business or property 
constituted a nuisance, the city would not be liable for 
property wrongfully destroyed by police officers in sum- 
mary abatement of nuisance, regardless of whether the 
action was for negligence or trespass.—Id. 


Ice on Sidewalk—Liability of City. 
(Minn.) In an action for injury by falling over snow on 
a sidewalk, evidence as to the number of miles of sidewalk 
in city was admissible as bearing on its negligence in re- 
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spect to time within which it should remove the snow.— 
Olson v. City of St. Paul, 170 N. W. 586. 

In an action against a city for personal injury from defect 
in a street, evidence that the city made repairs after the 
injury was incompetent to establish plaintiff’s negli- 
gence.—lId. 

The duty of a city to keep its sidewalks in a safe condi- 
tion for travel is not limited to structural defects, but 
extends to dangerous accumulations of ice and snow.—lId 

City’s duty to keep its sidewalks in a safe condition 
fer travel in respect to ice and snow requires reasonable 
care, in view of climatic and other conditions, and that 
after a sudden snowstorm they must be put into safe con 
dition within a reasonable time.—Id. 


Death from Police Automobile—Liability of City. 

(Iowa) In an action against a city for wrongful death 
of plaintiff’s intestate, resulting from the automobile which 
intestate was driving being struck by the city’s police auto 
mobile, the burden of proof was upon the city to establish 
its affirmative defense that its driver was engaged in a 
governmental act.—Jones v. Sioux City, 170 N. W. 445. 

In an action for death of plaintiff’s intestate, caused 
Ly automobile which intestate was driving being struck 
by a city automobile running 45 miles an hour, evidence 
that the city’s driver under his employment drove such 
automobile in performance of ministerial or corporate 
duties, at other times not too remote, was erroneously ex 
cluded, where the city sought the inference that such auto 
mobile was used exclusively for police purposes, from the 
word “police” appearing thereon.—Id. 

A city is liable for the negligent acts of its servants when 
acting in a ministerial or corporate capacity.—Id. 

The use of a city automobile to haul policemen to their 
beats in outlying districts is ministerial and corporate, and 
not governmental, as relating to enforcement of law, par 
ticularly where the city’s driver was not a policeman. 

Police officers, in the performance of their duty in making 
arrests and the like, are engaged in duties of a public 
nature, and the city is not liable for their negligence in 
performing such acts, if they bear some just and true rela 
tionship to the enforcement of law.—Id. 


Sidewalks on Steep Grade—Liability of City. 

(N.Y.Sup.) Whether sidewalks shall be constructed on 
grade to conform with grade of street, or with abrupt 
grades, as by inserting steps, ordinarily is matter of judg 
ment for municipal authorities, for error with respect to 
which city is not answerable, until it is shown walk is 
dangerous, and it has actual or constructive notice in time 
to remedy condition.—Hesse v. City of New York, 173 N. Y 
S. 827. 

Where slope of sidewalk, on which plaintiff was injured 
by slipping while descending grade when walk was dry. 
was no greater than may be seen at different points o: 
sidewalks of all municipalities, city was not liable fo: 
injury.—Id. 


Ministerial Functions of Municipal Officers —Legitimate 
Acts —Condemnation Arbitration. 

(Tenn.) A purely ministerial function of a municipa! 
officer is one as to which nothing is left to discretion, whilt 
legislative acts involve the exercise of discretion and judg 
ment.—Lotspeich v. Mayor and Aldermen of Town of Mo! 
ristown, 207 S. W. 719. 

The powers possessed by municipal officers must b: 
viewed as public trusts, and legislative powers of the boar« 
of mayor and aldermen cannot be delegated to the mayo! 
although mere ministerial powers may be so delegated.—I: 

Where Acts 1903, c. 103, under which a city was incorp: 
rated, vested in the board of mayor and aldermen all power 
to contract, an arbitration agreement made by the may 
with one whose property the city desired to condemn fi 
a new city hall building was void, for, though the boar 
of mayor and aldermen by resolution directed the may: 
to enter into a written agreement of arbitration, and selec’ 
arbitrators, held, that such acts involved discretion, an | 
the power to perform the same could not be delegated.—!'. 
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Because it does the work quickly, with least trouble 
and with lowest labor costs. 


The Kuhlman patented expansion bucket, with the sharp 
steel jaws, runs through the densest deposit. It brings up 
nothing but solids—and a full load every time. It makes a 
t clean job of dirty work. 


Kuhlman Sewer Cleaning Machine 


%& The whole outfit—truck, wind- 
¥ lass and buckets—is built sturdily 
and for simple operation. 


Think of the results. Clean sew- 
ers are cheaper than dirty ones. 


\ Champion Potato 


Machinery Co. 
332 Sheffield Ave. 
Hammond 









































ASPHALT SEWER 
PIPE COMPOUND 


| Waterproof—Acidproof 
and Root Proof 


Resilient at all Temperatures 








Specially adapted for use in 
wet trenches. 


Permits top-side jointing of 
several :sections before placing 
pipes. 


Will not crack at low tempera- 
tures or run out of joints at 
high temperatures. 


Write for samples and prices 


WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Engineering Department 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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' Making Bigger Profits 


Duff (Dunn Patent) Trench Braces solve the problem of quick, eco- 
nomical and safe bracing in trenches, mines, excavations, and subways, 
by redueing by about one-half the actual cost of time, labor and mate- 
rial required in doing this same work with the use of plain timber 
braces. 

It requires very few workmen and very little time to screw them in 
place or to take them out. Being extensible, they are used year in 
and year out on jobs of varying sizes. They are light in weight and 
easily packed and transported from job to job. 

Cave-ins—always a dangerous possibility with plain timber struts 
and wedges—are made impossible by the ball and socket shoes with 
lugs on the bearing surface. 

Over a million and a half are now in use. Write for new Duff 
Trench Brace Catalog Number 207, profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of both large and small jobs. No obligation attaches. 


THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1883 
; , PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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A Meter Well Bought 
is Not Half Set 


We believe that the curb is the only logical 
place for a water meter, for the following 
reasons: 

A.—Meter is safe from frost damage. 

B.—Meter is safe from tampering. 


C.—Consumer is always at home to reader and im con- 
sequence inspector will read many more meters per day 
than with basement settings. 


D.—The reader is relieved of any temptation to record 
fictitious readings because of consumer’s absence from home. 
E.—The liability of admitting a burglar under guise of a 
meter reader is avoided. 
F.—AIl water entering property is registered .and leaks 
on inside piping will be promptly repaired. 
G.—Meter is less liable to damage from hot water backing 
up from range boiler when located at curb. 
H.—Ordinary curb box and curb stop may be done away 
with if desired. 
There are a lot of other reasans and 
meter boxes are cheap. Write us. 

















OME TIME ago between revolutions, the City 
S of Port au Prince, Haiti, realized that instead 
of removing so many of its fellow citizens, it would 
no doubt be a better idea to remove their old water 
system which had been built by the French some 
200 years ago, and was nothing more than an irri- 
gation ditch. 
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To do this in a country where labor and equipment 
for pipe laying were unheard of, and also where 
conditions were out of the ordinary in every in- 
stance, it required pipe that could be installed by 
the poorest kind of labor, with practically no equip- 
ment, and give absolute permanent service, success- 
fully withstanding the many adverse conditions. 
The answer to the problem was found in 40,000 feet 
of Universal Cast Iron Pipe. 


Write today for full data regarding 


‘‘UNIVERSAL—The Cast Iron Pipe That’s 
Different”’ 
THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY %?2sF 38% 
SALES OFFICES:~nEw YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Uv ‘“BALTIMORE,MD.—~LANSDALE,PENN.— NEWARK, N.J.— MEDINA.NY. 
ANNISTON, ALA.~ BESSEMER, ALA.~ HOLT, ALA.—VINCENNES, IND. 
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